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in conditioning has been to show that the child's discrimination of
sounds at the outset is not so efficient as that of the lower animals. Thus,
when a mother says "doll" to the child, this may be closely enough as-
sociated with his own response of "da" so that he associates the two as
one sound. So, too, such expressions as "papa," "mama," and "bye-bye"
fit easily into speech combinations which he has already practiced over and
over again. What may easily be termed imitation, is nothing but a du-
plication of the child's own speech stimulation by another person. Cer-
tain associations fixed at the outset by random vocalization in the bab-
bling phase become the basis for more specific associations later. This
"whittling down" from mass-activity responses to segmental, differential,
and specific reactions is common here as in other learning. This period
is sometimes called the parrot or echolalia (self-echoing) stage. Yet there
is no mystical instinct of imitation at work, nor any conscious following
of a pattern. Only sounds already acquired by chance association of ear
and vocalization can be used.
In summary, two effects should be noted: (i) the child's own sounds
are linked to those of others, that is, to a social stimulus; and (2) there is
additional practice because of the social emphasis upon those sound com-
binations which other persons associated with the infant most often use.
Hence the sounds favorable to the speech of one's own society are selected
and repeated, and other combinations (in English-speaking children the
gutturals, the clicks, and many nasals) are lost from lack of use. It must
be noted, however, that not only words, but also tones, pitch, timbre,
and intensity of words come into play. (See Chapter X.) In short, the
"imitation stage," following as it does upon the babbling period, is im-
portant in fixing certain vocal patterns and in making" dominant the cir-
cular-response mechanism.
In the last months of the first year or in the early months of the second
the child begins to "understand" a few verbal responses of others. The
Blantons (1927, p. 96) state that one of their subjects at seven months
of age "gave positive evidence" of knowing what the word mil^ meant,
"although she did not use it." That is, the word becomes more definitely
associated with the object.
Yet in all this we must not neglect the important factor of neuromus-
cular maturation. Social influences alone wifl not account for the changes,
which must wait upon the further physical development of the infant.
Child training in vocalization and speech, as in other motor habits, is
partially dependent upon growth, and in relation to both maturation
and practice individual differences will appear.
The rise of true speech: comprehension and verbal utterance. True
speech arises, with children of normal constitution, sometime during the
second year, at the latest during the second half of this year. As a rule